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OUT OF GAS! 


Two weeks at the sea was the special 
treat Mary and her three brothers looked 
forward to every summer. 

She would lie awake nights, dreaming of 
the wonderful things she would do when 
they got to the beach. There would be 
swimming, of course, and building sand 
castles, and playing games, and rowing 
boats, and just for relaxation, lying back 
on the sand reading, while the waves beat 
against the rocks and the lazy sea gulls 
circled, crying overhead. 

One year the day for departure arrived. 

Mary wanted to be off at six o’clock, or 
earlier. But Daddy—as usual—had busi- 
ness at the office he had to attend to, and 
it was nine-thirty before they got away. 
But the delay was soon forgotten in the 
glorious anticipation of the fortnight’s fun. 

All went well at first. By late afternoon, 


The family had nearly reached the sea, when 
the car stalled on a hilltop—out of gas! 
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several hundred miles lay behind them. 
But by this time they were climbing up and 
down some low mountains, and, quite un- 
known to the family, serious things were 
happening to the car. 

“I do hope we get there soon,” sighed 
Mary. “I want to swim before supper.” 

Just then, the engine sputtered, coughed, 
jerked, and stopped. Daddy looked at the 
gas gauge. Empty! 

“A fine way to wreck a vacation!” 
bled George. 

They were at the top of a long hill where 
they could see for miles ahead. There were 
no houses and no gas stations. 

“I knew we ought to bring a spare gal- 
lon with us,” said Father. 


grum- 


“I won’t get my swim now,” muttered 
Mary. 

Daddy pressed the starter, but of course it 
did no good. 


“We may never get to the seaside at all,” 
Jimmy sighed. “We'll just have to stay here 
forever.” 

And that, I suppose, was about the way 
it would have been, had not Mother re- 
membered something. “Father,” she said, 
“didn’t we pass a gas station as we started 
up this hill?” 

“Say, I think you’re right,” exclaimed 
George. “Let me run back to that last 
corner and see.” In a moment he was shout- 
ing, “It’s there. We can get our gas!” 

Carefully, slowly, Daddy let the car roll 
back down the hill and into the station. 
“Fill ’er up,” he said to the attendant, and 
relaxed with a great sigh. Then, with the 
tank filled once more, they were on their 
way again, and were soon enjoying a won- 
derful time at the beach. 

I have heard of Juniors who have started 
out for heaven, but who will never reach 
it because they have run out of fuel on the 
way. They have passed up the gas stations 
of morning and evening worship, and have 
not filled up with the power of the Spirit by 
reading their Bible and saying their prayers. 

Don’t let it happen to you. Heaven will 
be a lot more fun than even a vacation by 
the sea. 


Your friend, 





























VICTORY BEHIND THE HEDGE 


By ENID SPARKS|4 


" WAS surprising, even amazing—Miss 
Myrtle, their beloved teacher, who hated 
tobacco in all its forms, had just asked Victor 
to show her how to roll a cigarette. Now, 
under his direction she had succeeded in 
rolling a neat one, and was calmly asking for 
a match. 

“Oh, no, Miss Myrtle, you aren't going 
to smoke, are you? It will make you deathly 
sick, really it will,” pleaded Victor. 

“Surely not,” countered the teacher. “You 
say it doesn’t hurt you, and I’m a lot older 


Mrs. Huff held up the switch. “Delbert, come here,” she ordered, “and give me what you 


than you are. If you can smoke, I can too.” 

“Miss Myrtle, you just mustn't smoke. We 
don’t want to see you smoking,” joined in 
Delbert, remembering all the health lessons 
she had given them on the harmful effects 
of tobacco. There was genuine distress on 
the faces of the two teen-age boys. 

Miss Myrtle, more properly known as Mrs. 
Huff, had left her pleasant home in another 
State to help some underprivileged children 
in the South. She felt it would be worth all 

To page 19 


deserve.” 
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Jack leaned over the bluff— 


and lost his balance! 


NO TIME TO 


ASK “WHY?” 


“By ELLEN E. MORRISON 


ACK LAWRENCE was usually quite 

obedient except for one thing. He was 
forever asking “Why?” when Mother or 
Daddy told him to do something. 

For instance, one day he was playing with 
his ball and bat on the front lawn near the 
sidewalk, and Mother told him it would be 
better to play in the back yard. “Why?” 
Jack asked immediately. 

His mother paused in her housework to 
explain that there was too much danger of 
the ball’s flying into the street and hurting 
someone, or hitting a passing automobile. 
Then Jack realized the wisdom of her advice, 
and went around the house to play. 

Another time Jack wanted to ride on the 
back bumper of the car while his father 
drove to the grocery store on the corner. 
Of course Father replied, “No, son, it’s dan- 
gerous.” 

“Why?” Jack demanded, though one 
would think he should have had enough 
sense to understand a thing so obvious, even 
before Mr. Lawrence explained to him that 
he might fall off and be hit by another car. 

After this “Why?” had been answered, 
Jack climbed into the front seat beside 
Daddy. As Mr. Lawrence started the motor 
he glanced at his son with a look of disap- 
proval and said, “Jack, you should not always 
stop to ask ‘Why?’ when you are told to do 
something.” 


At once the word “Why?” rose to Jack’s 
lips, but he caught himself in time. Instead, 
he paused a moment, then said, “I don’t 
understand what you mean, Dad.” 

“Well,” his father explained patiently, 
“Mother and I always have a reason for the 
things we ask you to do, or the advice we 
give to you. You should obey at once, with- 
out questioning us. Then, if you want to 
have an explanation, ask us about it later.” 
They had reached the grocery store by this 
time, and Mr. Lawrence parked the car care- 
fully. Before opening the door to get out, 
he reached across to pat his son’s shoulder, 
and added with a smile, “Sometime there 
may not be time to ask “Why?’” 

Jack thought awhile about what his fa- 
ther had said, and he really tried to do bet- 
ter. But after a few days he forgot again, 
and was back at his old habit of “Why?” 
“Why?” “Why?” 

About three weeks later Jack and his par- 
ents went for an outing to one of the State 
parks on Puget Sound. It was at Deception 
Pass, right by the water. Picnic grounds were 
near the beach, and interesting trails wound 
through the trees to a bluff that overlooked 
the turbulent waters of the Pass. 

Before eating, Jack wanted to explore one 
of the trails to the top of this bluff, and 
Daddy decided to go with him, while Mother 
chose to stay behind and get lunch ready. 
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Jack ran ahead of his father most of the 
time, and was quite a few yards in front of 
him when he noticed that the trail they were 
on curved at one spot to within a foot of 
the edge of the bluff. Jack stopped, and 

stepped off the trail for a better look. 
“Watch out, Jack,” his father warned. 

“Don’t step too close to the edge.” 

“Why?” Jack asked in the same old way. 
And when Father did not answer as quickly 
as he thought he should, Jack leaned over a 
j Ed little farther to get a better look at the 
water. And right then he lost his balance! 
Screaming with fear, he hurtled over the 
edge. The raging waters of the Pass were 
boiling angrily below. One terrifying thought 
pierced his brain. “I shall never get out of 
there alive.” He was turning now, rolling 
over in a half-somersault, when with a sud- 
den jerk his fall was stopped. He was sus- 
pended in mid-air only a short distance from 
the top of the bluff. Something was holding 
him by the back of his jacket. But he was 
dangling, helplessly, both hands and feet 
quite useless. He was afraid to struggle, for 
fear of breaking loose and falling the rest 








of the way to the water. 
Turning his head care- 
fully, he saw that a jagged 
root, jutting out from the 
steep side of the bluff, 
had caught his clothing. 
The root was bending 
dangerously, and Jack shuddered. It might 
give way at any moment! 

Then he heard his father’s voice above 
him. “Just a moment, son! I'll have you 
up from there. Stay still!” He needed not to 
call this last bit of warning, for Jack was 
too scared to move. The surging water below 
drowned out other sounds, and Jack could 
not guess what Daddy was doing. He hoped 
he was hurrying, for he was growing more 
and more uncomfortable. Then he heard 
his father’s voice again, close above him. 

“Listen carefully, Jack,” Daddy was say- 
ing. “I’m lying down on the bluff directly 
above you. I’m going to hold tightly to one 
end of my belt and lower the other end 
to where you can reach it. Do you think you 
can hold onto it long enough for me to pull 
you up?” To page 19 





Jack was dangling helplessly, his hands and feet quite useless, as an old root held him up. 
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ADVENTURES 


IN: BINTULU 


J By NORMA R. YOUNGBERG 





CHAPTER 9: THE BOAT RETURNED 





WHAT HAPPENED BEFORE: 


Mission life was far from dull for the five children 
living in Bintulu, Borneo. A touch of mystery and a 
hint of danger entered their home when there sud- 
denly appeared a model boat beside the front door, 
followe , wy sound of footsteps on the porch in 
the night. Was the builder of the boat trying to kid- 
nap one of the children in exchange? But between the 
moments of suspense there was time for fun. 


WHEN can we have a hyena party?” 
Madge asked Mother the day before 
Daddy was to go back to Tatau River. 

“You couldn’t have one here. It would 
frighten the neighbors, and perhaps the 
shopkeepers on the front street. I think 
when we get over to Tatau River you might 
have one.” Mother remembered the last one 
with the vivid recollection of a headache. 

Perhaps every child has the wish to yell 
and screech to his heart’s content. Few have 
opportunity to indulge this desire, but these 
missionary children had devised the hyena 
party. It required brush or tall grass in which 
to hide and wide-open spaces to contain the 
horrible howlings and screechings that rep- 
resented the hyenas in full chorus. These 
parties didn’t last long, for they were rather 
strenuous; but while they were in session 
every living thing within a mile held its 
breath. 

“Daddy, let me go along on the launch 
over to Tatau,” Robert begged. “I can help 
you drive it.” 

“You know, I’ve been thinking about that 
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very thing.” Daddy looked at Mother in a 
questioning way. “Why couldn't I take him 
along this trip? He is big enough to help, 
and he will keep me from being lonesome 
over there.” 

Robert's big blue eyes pleaded with both 
his parents as he looked to first one and 
then the other, the tremendous desire almost 
choking him. 

“I don’t see why he shouldn’t go,” Mother 
said finally. “He is ten years old. Will you 
take his books along and see that he does 
at least one of the written lessons for his 
correspondence course?” 

Daddy promised, and Robert declared that 
he would finish the lesson the first day on the 
Tatau. Mother smiled a little at this, but 
she began to get Robert's clothes ready. 

The girls felt very sorry to be girls that 
day. They said so in complaining tones. 
Mother hushed them with the promise that 
before many more days they would all be 
going over to the new home on Tatau River, 
and said there was too much work for her 
to do alone. The smiles came out again, and 
everyone helped Robert and Daddy with 
their preparations. 

“Before we go to Tatau I think we should 
return that boat to Pongol,” Daddy said the 
next morning as they were about to leave. 

“But you may make him very angry,” 
Mother objected. 
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“No, I will only pay him a compliment. 
He can’t possibly be angry. Come, Robert.” 

Daddy picked up the carved boat and with 
it in his arms set off down the path to the 
fishing village with Robert following him. 
It was still early, but people looked out of 
their houses as the two went by, and many 
of them decided to walk along with them 
and see what would happen. They all recog- 
nized the carved boat. They had certainly 
heard of Pongol’s plans to place the mission 
family under great obligation to himself, 
so that he might ask and expect to receive 
anything he chose—even to one of the 
daughters of the family. By the time Daddy 
and Robert had inquired the way to Pongol’s 
house and reached it, a large company of 
Malays were with them, eager to hear ev- 
erything that would be said. 

“My kind friend,” Daddy said as he set 
the boat down beside the ladder leading 
up into Pongol’s house, “we are deeply 
grateful for having had the pleasure of keep- 
ing this boat in our house these last few 
weeks. It is a marvelous thing, and our hum- 
ble home was much honored by it. Now we 
are leaving in a few days for our new home 
on Tatau River. We have only a small tem- 
porary place to stay in there, and moving the 
boat to such a wild part of the country might 





endanger it. We have brought it back to you 
asking that you do us the kindness of keep- 
ing it safe for us until we can come back 
and call for it.” 

Pongol’s sharp eyes and keen mind took 
in the situation at once. The words were 
heard by all the other Malays too, but Pon- 
gol’s face was saved. With many fine words 
about the cleanness of the mission family 
he accepted the trust, and Daddy and Rob- 
ert returned home greatly relieved. 

“I have spoken to the captain at the fort,” 
Daddy told Mother. “He will keep careful 
watch over the place while I am away this 
time. I don’t think any prowlers will dis- 
turb you. I’m sure Pongol will not be 
back.” 

Robert hadn't been able to eat any break- 
fast. This was his first trip in a launch. He 
was so excited and elated that food was not 
even to be thought of. Daddy said it was 
just as well for him to go on an empty 
stomach, because they might have a rough 
time on the bar and he might get seasick. 

The whole family knelt together in prayer 
to entreat God’s blessing on the voyage and 
the voyagers as well as the women who were 
to stay at home. When worship was over, 
the whole family went along to the wharf 
to see the men off. There were three of 


Daddy set the boat down by the steps that led up to Pongol’s house. Robert listened expect- 
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antly, wondering what Daddy was going to say so that the boat maker would not feel insulted. 
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Andy’s Gadget Magic 


LOOPING TUBE 
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them: Daddy, Tsz Lin, and Robert. Manjoo 
had remained over at the new Tatau River 
station in order to guard the materials al- 
ready assembled for the buildings. 

The Diesel engine was warmed up. The 
baggage and food supplies were stowed. The 
cables were loosened from the wharf, and 
the little Sri Iban turned out into the swift 
current of the river. Daddy was at the wheel. 
Robert was sitting on the upper deck, wav- 
ing both arms. Tsz Lin was standing by the 
engine. Mother and the girls waved from the 
wharf until the launch entered the breaking 
waves over the bar, where it quickly passed 
from view among the white caps. Then 
they all turned back to the little gray house. 
There was work to be done, and nobody 
could take time to be lonesome. 

Mother noticed that Ah Len and the girls 
were whispering among themselves. They 
appeared to have some pleasant secret that 
needed lots of talking over and much gig- 
gling. Several times that day she, surprised 
them in a low-voiced conference, but no 
one told her anything about it, and Mother 
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didn’t ask, because she had learned long ago 
to respect the little plans and secrets of 
Ah Len and the children. 

They all knew that conditions over on 
Tatau River would be even more primitive 
than in Bintulu. There were many things 
to prepare. Not many vegetable plants grew 
in Bintulu. The soil was almost all pure sand, 
but from some unknown source the Chinese 
aunties produced a good supply and variety 
of garden seed, which was entrusted to Ah 
Len. 

Mother had several light quilts to finish. 
The quilts were more comfortable than blan- 
kets in that hot country, and could be washed 
often if necessary. New mosquito curtains 
were always needed, and old ones must be 
constantly mended. Mosquitoes were clever 
to find even the smallest hole in a net. 
Mother sewed on these in all her spare time 
while Ah Len and the girls did the cooking 
and kept the house clean. They all worked 
hard during the day, and when night came 
and the sun went down they had worship 
and crawled into bed early. To page 16 





























A DEER IN 





OUR CAR! 


By INA DE BRUIN 


—— stood as high as the car on both 
sides of the road, even though it was 
the second day of June! But that was be- 
cause we were nearly ten thousand feet up, 
in the Tuolumne Meadows in Yosemite 
National Park, California. It wasn’t cold, 
though, and we didn’t need sweaters. 

We were riding through the beautiful 
meadows with their crystal-clear streams and 
snow-covered mountains when I shouted, 
“Sue, stop the car! There’s a herd of deer 
in the meadow, and I want to take a picture 
of them!” 


















































































Sue stopped the car. “I hope opening the 
car door doesn’t frighten them off.” 

Frighten them off! I should say not! One 
of them stepped out from the herd and 
started toward us. 

I set the camera, and was about to take 
the picture when Sue said, “You'd better 
set the camera for a closer picture. He's 
coming nearer.” So I reset it. 

“You'd better set it closer yet,” said Sue. 

And still the deer came nearer. I kept 
resetting the camera. Finally Sue said, “Get 
in the car! He’s coming too close, and may 
be dangerous.” 

I got into the car, closed the door, quickly 
reset the camera for a very close picture, 
and snapped it. 

Then the deer came right up to the car 
and stuck his head in the window! And, 
believe it or not, 1 put my arms around his 
neck! Before he turned away I fed him 
some crackers from my hands. 

I was really thrilled, and shall never for- 
get the experience. But, do you know, that 
is just the way it will be in heaven. Only 
there we won't have to worry for fear the 
animal will harm us. The Bible says, “The 
wolf also shall dwell with the lamb, and 
the leopard shall lie down with the kid; 
and the calf and the young lion and the 
fatling together; and a little child shall lead 
them.” 

Just think of being able to pet a lion and 
a leopard as I did the deer, only without 
fear of their hurting us. Won't that be won- 
derful? I want to be there, don’t you? 


H. A. ROBERTS 


It was a beautiful deer, and instead of running away, 
it came toward us until it put its head in our car! 
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GIVE YOUR DOG 
A BATH 


: AG Ad fh uly A 
ae Courtesy of the Cleanliness Bureau Pees ras ra 


yew noises were coming from the wash- 
house. 

“Keep still, Fido,” a boy was shouting. 
“Hold him tighter, Margaret!” 

“You're putting the soap in his eyes. How 
can you expect him to be still?” a girl’s 
voice retorted. 

“You couldn’t do any bet 
There he goes!” 

“And he soaked my dress when he shook 
himself. Now I'll have to get a clean one, 
and it’s all your fault!” the girl’s voice was 
complaining again. 

Suddenly a wet and bedraggled dog 
flashed past the end of the hedge near the 





Oops! 





Gently tuck wads of soft cotton into the dog's ears to keep water from trickling into them. 
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washhouse door, then rolled himself in the 

dust till he was covered in mud from nose 

to tail. | 
All dogs get dirty. How can you get them 

clean? That’s what Margaret and her brother 

wanted to know. The best way is with soap 

and water. But there are a few tricks that 

help tremendously. 
Prepare for B-Day carefully. If it’s a cold- 

weather bath day, choose a warm, draft- 

free room, and make sure the dog is kept 

warm and dry for at least an hour after the 

bath is over. The bathroom is an ideal place 

for Fido’s indoor bath. In warm weather out- 

doors is the best spot for a suds-down. 

















































































Use a large galvanized tub for a big dog 
or a full-sized pail for a smaller one. As- 
semble a brush, some cotton, a sponge, soap, 
towels, and plenty of newspaper to catch 
the splashes. You may find that it’s easier 
to make a thick soap solution and put it in 
a syrup bottle, so that you'll be able to apply 
the suds where you want them in a jiffy. 

Tuck wads of cotton into the dog’s ears 
before you start the sudsing process. This 
prevents water from trickling inside the ears, 
and causing the dog severe discomfort. 
Whisk up the soapsuds in the tub, skim off 
the top layer, and make a ruff of suds around 
the dog's neck. This is a method for getting 
rid of possible fleas. They can’t leap forward 
into the dog’s face to frighten him; instead, 
they're pushed by the suds down the dog's 
back and into the wash water, where they 
belong. 

The next step is the actual washing proc- 
ess. Don’t wash the dog's face while he’s 
in the tub as it’s best to keep water away 
from his eyes and muzzle. He may turn 
around to see what's going on, but try to dis- 
courage him from licking the suds. Even 
though they may look edible, a little dog's 
tummy may not welcome this delicacy. Rub- 
bing in the soap by hand is the best way to 
chase away the dirt; some people use a 
brush or sponge, but actually your hands 
are more comforting and relaxing to the dog. 
If your attitude and motions are sure and 
careful, the dog won't be nervous or un- 
easy. po ae 

Now take a soft washcloth and gently > peo 
wash his face, being very careful around the , é ye 
eyes and muzzle, emape-4 with . soft damp Work the soapsuds deep into his coat by rubbing 
cloth. Next rinse him all over with lukewarm gently with hands. Wash his face last, with cloth. 
water; a pailful should be enough. Then 
unplug his ears and wrap him in a thick 
bath towel. Use a first towel as a blotter 
and a second one for the rubdown. Your 
dog won't catch cold if you do this briskly. 

After your pet has had his bath, freshen 
his collar and leash. Very often doggy odor 
comes from a soiled collar or harness. Use 
stiff soapsuds on a brush, and scrub each 
piece thoroughly. Rinse and wipe the ac- 
cessories, and then place them to dry in a 
good current of air. 

If you're lucky your pet may stay away 
from dirt for about ten minutes. And for 
those priceless ten minutes, he'll be the best 
and cleanest-looking dog in your neighbor- _ 
hood. It’s at this point that you'll probably Take the cotton out of his ears, and rub Fido down 
need a bath, too! with two towels. Keep him in a warm place till dry. 
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Outsmart the fleas by making a ruff of thick suds 
around Fido’s neck before putting him into the tub. 





The neighbors called my dad a crazy fool when he 


went to camp meeting the year the grasshoppers came! 





CAMP MEETING GRASS 


H's a crazy fool!” That’s what the neigh- 
bors called my dad the year he went to 
camp meeting and left our tarm to be eaten 
by grasshoppers. 

But Dad just shrugged his shoulders. And 
when it was all over, we found that the 
crazy people were the ones living on the 
other side of the fence! But I’m getting ahead 
of my story. 

First, 1 ought to explain to you that when 
I was a boy our family lived on a farm. 
Dad raised grain. It was a good clean crop, 
and when things turned out well, we would 
be fairly well fixed for cash. 

But the trouble was, things didn’t turn 
out well very often. There are so many things 
that can spoil a grain crop. There's wind, 
for instance, and rain. Too much rain at the 
wrong time can keep the grain from ripening 
properly. Not enough rain will dry it out 
and shrivel it up. A hailstorm can flatten 
a field in no time at all. And then there are 
snowstorms and diseases and worms. And 
low prices. Any time we would get a fairly 
good crop, the other farmers would get good 
crops too, so the grain wouldn’t bring much 
at the market. And, perhaps worst of all, 
there were the grasshoppers. 

I never shall forget the year they invaded 
our fields at harvesttime. For a whole twelve 
months we had been working on that crop, 
and then, just as we were getting ready to 
gather it, the grasshoppers came. 

They swept through our fields by the mil- 
lions, eating up everything we had worked 
so hard to grow. Dad jumped into action 
fast. “Quick, boys,” he ordered. “We must 
harvest immediately, even though it’s early.” 
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How hard we worked those next few days! 
But when we were all through, we had much 
less grain than we would have had if it had 
not been for the grasshoppers. 

But Dad was cheerful about it. “We ought 
to be contented,” he said. “We got our seed 
back, we have plenty of hay for our horses 
and cattle. And there is some extra grain 
we can sell, too. My credit is good at the 
bank for a loan, and next year I’m sure we 
shall have better success.” 

But the next year the 
grasshoppers came earlier. 
And if there were millions 
of them the first year, there 
were hundreds of millions 
this year. All the little 
babies that had hatched 
from the eggs those grass- 
hoppers had laid, had 
grown up, and they must 
have called in their friends 
from miles away to attend 
the feast. 

What could we do? 
Some of the neighbors ran 
around with rakes and 
shovels and hoes, and tried 
to heap them up in piles. 
But what good was that 
against a hundred million 
grasshoppers? 


The grasshoppers were crawling 
everywhere—on the screens, on 
the windows, and even on the 
table where we ate our meals. 
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SSILOPPERS 





By J. C. MICHALENKO Pd 


Other neighbors spread poisoned bran 
around the edges of their fields, hoping that 
the insects would eat it and kill themselves 
off. But most of them just flew over the 
bran and went on destroying the grain as 
if the poison wasn’t there. 

My father did what he could, but he didn’t 
have much time to attend to grasshoppers. 
It was camp meeting time, and Mother and 
Dad hadn't missed a camp meeting in years 


and years. They didn’t intend to miss this 
year either, grasshoppers or no grasshoppers. 

When the neighbors heard about it they 
couldn't believe their ears. “Have you heard 
of the foolish thing Peter Michalenko’s plan- 
ning to do?” one would ask another. “He's 
going off to some religious meetings some- 
where, and he’s going to leave his crops 
for the grasshoppers to eat.” 

“Ha, ha, ha,” the neighbors would laugh. 
“That's the silliest thing we've heard of yet.” 

One of the neighbors, however, perhaps 
more friendly than the rest, came to Dad to 
find out if it was really true. 

“Peter,” he said, “don’t you think you're 
unwise to leave your fields at the mercy of 
the grasshoppers while you are at camp meet- 
ing more than 150 miles away?” 

But my dad knew what he was doing. 
“Friend,” he answered, “I am in partnership 
with God. He will take care of my crops. 
You see, over there in the Good Book, God 
says, ‘I will rebuke the devourer for your 
sakes, and he shall not destroy the fruits of 
your ground.’ ” 

“But,” the friend spluttered, “how can 
you believe that when the grasshoppers are 
already here, eating your grain?” 

It was a tough question. I'll have to admit 
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| MIGHT HAVE BEEN 


Via! EDNA ATKIN PEPPER 


I might have been a violet 
Beside a mossy stone, 

And all the secrets of the wood 
Had been my very own. 


And when the winter's chill had gone, 
i'd tumble out of bed, 

And peek between my curtained leaves 
To raise my sleepy head. 


I might have been a sturdy tree 

In God's grand, worldwide scheme, 
Or just a little singing bird 

Beside a singing stream. 


But in His image | was made, 
With mind and voice and will, 

And | can hear Him speak to me 
In echoes from the hill: 


“The violet came from My hand, 
The forests nobly aisled, 

I made the feathered creatures all, 
But you—you are My child!" 


Eee 


I was having a pretty hard time trying to 
believe that promise myself. 

Dad only smiled, however. “Friend,” he 
said, “you'll see someday. Perhaps the grass- 
hoppers will eat some of our grain, but God 
will take care of us. We'll come out all right 
in the end.” 

The neighbor shook his head and walked 
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off. And Dad went on with his preparations 
for camp meeting. 

I had to stay home the first part of the 
meetings to take care of the necessary chores. 
The grasshoppers were everywhere. They 
would fly out from under my feet as I went 
from the house to the barn. They crawled 
over the screens on the windows. They 
bumped against my clothes when I walked 
through the yard. 

I kept thinking of that promise Dad had 
quoted about God rebuking the devourer. 
It didn’t look as though God was keeping it 
very well. And then I thought of some of 
the other promises in the Bible. Could I be- 
lieve in them any better? 

One day, soon after Dad had left for the 
campground, I overheard two of the neigh- 
bors talking to each other. I wouldn't have 
listened to what they were saying, of course, 
for that would have been rude. But I sud- 
denly heard one of them mention the name 
of Peter, and I knew that was my dad. 
Immediately I was all ears. What were they 


«© 


saying about my father behind his back? . 


“That crazy fool Peter,” one of them said. 
“He thinks that by praying at camp meeting, 
God will save his crops from these grass- 
hoppers.” 

I didn’t like that at all, I can tell you. 
What right did they have to call my dad a 
crazy fool? I felt like running up to them 
and asking them who they thought they 
were to talk about him like that. But I 
thought better of it, and kept still. After all, 
I had been thinking some of the same kind 
of thoughts myself. 

Perhaps Dad was crazy, just as those men 
said. 

Just before it was time for me to go to 
camp meeting, I thought I noticed that 
there weren’t so many grasshoppers around 
as there had been. Eagerly I ran here and 
there through the fields, searching. It was 
true. The grasshoppers had gone—and my 
dad had not been there to chase them away! 

Thinking some long, long thoughts, I went 
to the meetings. I still wasn’t convinced by 
any means that Dad was right. There could 
have been any number of reasons why those 
grasshoppers had left, and the chief reason, 
no doubt, was that they had eaten all the 
grain we had. 

Harvesttime came a few weeks later. Our 
neighbor harvested his fields before we did. 
He had a poor little pile of grain when he 

To page 19 
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LITTLE GLIMPSES AT GREAT MUSICIANS 





e He Carried His Country in a Bottle 


FREDERIC CHOPIN 


A 
L 


By VERNE KELSEY // 


ppred was a frail, quiet little Polish 
boy who loved to play the piano. So he 
was thrilled when, at the age of eight, he 
was invited to play at a concert. But he was 
more excited because this would give him a 
chance to wear his new little velvet coat with 
its wide turndown collar. After the program, 
when his mother asked him what was the 
best part, he answered, “Oh, Mamma, my 
collar!” Of course you smile at his childish 
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whim, but remember he was just a little boy. 
He soon learned that people liked to hear 
him play because of his music, not his clothes. 
By the time he was nineteen he was famous 
in his own city, Warsaw, both for his playing 
and for his compositions for the piano. 

His family now realized that he ought to 
go to some larger city where he might meet 
other good musicians and hear them. So at 
the age of twenty-two he packed his clothes 
and moved to Paris. He was a loyal patriot. 
He didn’t want ever to be very far from 
his beloved Poland, so when he left home 
he took along a little jar of Polish soil. This 
he kept as long as he lived, and it was scat- 
tered over his grave after he died. 

In Paris he became very famous and had 
many rich pupils who paid him well for 
lessons. He lived in a 
fine apartment and 
had everything he 
needed. But in spite of 
his good life he was 
not well. He discov- 
ered that he had tu- 
berculosis and that the 
climate was not good 
for him. His doctor 
told him he ought to 
go south, so he went 
with some friends to 
spend a winter on the 
island of Majorca. 
Here they could find 


Chopin wrote the music 
for “Raindrop Prelude” in 
a damp, rainy monastery. 














FIND A PEN PAL HERE 


If you want pen pals, write to some of these boy: 
and girls. They will be glad to get a letter from you 


Cora Belle Jimerson, age 14. Pine Forge Sparks, 
Pine Forge Institute, Pine Forge, Pennsylvania, U.S.A. 
Letters, swimming, roller skating, reading, photos. 

Sylvia Cantie Flores, age 14. Espinose 230 Ote, 
Monterrey, Nuevo Leon, Mexico. Letters. 

Ellen Kirscheabauer, age 13. 5247 W. Hutchin- 
son, Chicago 4, Illinois, U.S.A. Painting, sewing, 
photos, piano. 

Heidirose Titz, age 14. 831 Willow Avenue, Moose 
Jaw, Saskatchewan, Canada. Accordion, piano, pho- 
tos, horses, reading. 

Penny Lee Ashley, age 12. 518 N. Pershing, 
Indianapolis, Indiana, U.S.A. Piano, singing. 

Marleen Crosby, age 13. Route 2, Beaverton, 
Michigan, U.S.A. Stamps, piano, accordion. 

Charlotte Diamond, age 13. 1361 13th Avenue, 
Honolulu, Hawaii. Stamps, photos. 

Nancy Wilson, age 15. 316 S. Armstrong, Croth- 
ersville, Indiana, U.S.A. Swimming, roller skating, 
letters. 

Coleen Barr, age 14. 4563 Tyler Avenue, Arlington, 
California, U.S.A. Stamps, postcards, letters. 

Norma Seymour, age 12. R.D. 2, Richardson Road, 
Fitchburg, Massachusetts, U.S.A. Piano, horses. 

Judy Phillips, age 13. P.O. Box 55, Hayfork, Cali- 
fornia, U.S.A. Horses, swimming, roller skating, cook- 
ing. 

Carol Preston, age 11. 2209 N. 44th Street, Waco, 
Texas, U.S.A. Shells, reading. 

Judy Pierce, age 13. 513 Motley Street, Grand 
Prairie, Texas, U.S.A. Swimming, skating, photos. 

Roger Pierce, age 10. 513 Motley Street, Grand 
Prairie, Texas, U.S.A. Swimming, skating, photos. 

Ronald Archer, age 12. Route 1, Box 322, Med- 
ford, Oregon, U.S.A. Stamps, postcards, roller skat- 
ing, hiking. 

Madeline Poynter, age 11. P.O. Box 174, Loma 
Linda, California, U.S.A. Sewing, reading, shells, 
stamps. 

Theda Evans, age 13. Pope Star Route, St. He- 
lena, California, U.S.A. Cooking, swimming, hiking. 

Herbert Hillier, age 14. 12/5/5, Bathkammakunta, 
South Lallaguda, Secunderabad (Dn.), India. Stamps. 

Jeroldene Robinson, age 15. P.O. Box 702, Suther- 
lin, Oregon, U.S.A. Stamps, postcards, music. 

Claudia Whiting, age 12. Route 1, Box 67-L, 
Sutherlin, Oregon, U.S.A. Salt shakers, singing, 
piano, letters. 

Frances Breeding, age 12. Route 1, Box 67-L, 
Sutherlin, Oregon, U.S.A. Singing, stamps, stones. 

Larry Shipily, age 12. Star Route, Oakland, Oregon, 
U.S.A. Stones, arrow heads, butterflies. 
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only an old house to live in. It leaked when- 
ever it rained, and of course this was bad 
for him too. So he moved to an old monas- 
tery. But this was a gloomy old place with 
its thick walls and small windows. He was 
not happy, and longed to return to Paris. 
But by this time he was really sick and 
only just made the trip home again. 
While at the monastery he wrote a piece 
in which you can hear the dripping eaves 
in the rain and the song of the monks as 


they walk down the long halls. It is calle) 


the “Raindrop Prelude.” Have you heard it: 

One of his most famous pieces was written 
in despair as the Russians invaded his home- 
land and took Warsaw in 1839. When the 
Germans invaded Poland a hundred years 
later, in 1939, and captured Warsaw again, 
this “Revolutionary Etude” was played on 
the radio as a last gesture of defiance. 

In spite of his poor health, Frederic 
Chopin (pronounced Show PAN) was able 
to write a great many piano pieces that have 
become world famous. Some of you have 
played one of his waltzes or mazurkas I’m 
sure, and you will often have a chance to 
hear his music both over the radio and at 
recitals. 

His friends knew of his love for Poland, 
so they buried his heart at home in his dear 
Warsaw. 





Adventures in Bintulu 
From page 8 


“There’s a soldier who stands down the 
path toward the fishing village all night,” 
Ah Len reported the second morning after 
Daddy and Robert had left. 

That would be the guard from the fort. 

“How do you know, Ah Len? Have you 
been prowling around in the night to see 
what the soldiers from the fort are doing?” 
Mother laughed at her. 

“Oh, no, I don't prowl. I stay under my 
mosquito curtain, but the son of auntie Soo, 


he sees the soldier and he tells me.” Ah : 


shook her finger in the direction of the fis 
ing village. 

“That's a good thing,” Mother assured 
her. “We don’t need to be afraid of people 
coming by night any more. Since we gave 
Pongol back the boat I’m sure he won't be 
around again.” 

Yet on the third night it happened again. 
This time the soft footsteps were heard on 








the back stairs that went up into the kitchen, 
and Ah Len heard them as she lay under 
her mosquito net. Mother heard them in her 
room. They both came creeping out in the 
darkness and met at the top of the stairs. 
There was no one in the house, but some- 
one was just leaving—a small figure. The 
moonlight was bright enough so both Mother 
and Ah Len could see that it was a child— 
a girl about ten or twelve years old. She 
@:': not hurrying away, but walking slowly 

long, looking up often into the sky. Then 
they both heard that insane laugh that had 
frightened Mother so much a couple of weeks 
before. 


“It’s a girl!” Ah Len shuddered. “But 
what's the matter with her? What's wrong 





You may look up the texts in your Bible to find 
the answers, then check with the answers below. 


Bible Addition 
By REUBEN S. DE LONG / 


1. Number of generations from Abraham 
to the Babylonian captivity. (Matt. 1:17.) 

2. Number of chapters in the Epistle that 
comes after Hebrews. eee 

3. Number of silver sockets used to hold up 
the end wall of the tabernacle. (Ex. 26: 
25.) 

4. Length of Zedekiah’s reign. (Jer. 52:1.) 

5. Age of Josiah when he became king. (2 
Kings 22:1.) 

6. Number of cities Asher inherited. (Joshua 
19:30, 31.) 

7. What number foundation 
topaz? (Rev. 21:20.) Bo Sashes 
Total: Number of sheep that did not go 
astray. (Luke 15:7.) 


stone was 


What Is His Name? 
By ELLEN E. MORRISON” 


Here is a list of mixed-up names of five well- 
known men of the Bible. Do you know them? Here 
is a hint: They all begin with the letter “J.” 


1. AEJSM One of Jesus’ disciples. (Matt. 17:1.) 

2. SEJES Father of David. (Ruth 4:22.) 

3. UHAJSO One who marched around Jericho. 
(Joshua 6:10, 11.) 

4. OSJHPE One who was sold into slavery by his 


brothers. (Gen, 37:28.) 


with her family letting her run around in 
the middle of the night like this? She should 
be in bed.” 

It was not possible to see where the child 
was going. She appeared to have no goal 
in mind. She wandered back and forth 
through the rubber grove that separated the 
garden of the Mohammedan Malay family 
from the mission house. At last she dis- 
appeared. Mother and Ah Len went back to 
bed. Now they had no more fear of their 
midnight caller. The mystery was not yet 
solved, but it was much nearer solution than 
at any previous time. Tomorrow they would 
ask the Chinese aunties. Certainly they would 
know something about it. 


(To be concluded ) 


Who Was He? 
By IDA MAE CRESTAKOS /” 


He was a descendant of Aaron. 

“He was a ready scribe in the law of Moses.” 

“He had prepared his heart to seek the law of 
the Lord, and to do it, and to teach in Israel statutes 
and judgments.” 

The king of Persia gave to him the decree that 
ended the seventy-year Babylonian captivity, and 
allowed the Jews to return to their own land. 

He was so astonished over certain transgressions 
of his people that he rent his clothes and pulled 
hair from his head and beard. He mourned and wept, 
and fasted and prayed. 

He faithfully taught the people the law of God, 
and had the joy of leading them in a great revival 
and reformation. 

See Ezra 7 and 9. 


Bible Mothers 
By O. M. HILLIARD 


Who was— 


. The mother of Isaac? (Gen. 17:19.) 

. The mother of Jesus? (Acts 1:14.) 

. The mother of Timothy? (2 Tim. 1:5.) 

. The first mother? 

. The great-grandmother of David? (Ruth 4:13, 
21, 22.) 

. The grandmother of Timothy? (2 Tim. 1:5.) 
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By Floyd Bralliar. Juniors will love the 
eleven complete stories of all the animal 
characters in this newly illustrated true- 
story favorite. Price, $2.00. 


Gray Ghosts 


By Harry J. Baerg. The three stories in this 
book about coyotes will hold the young 
reader's attention from beginning to end. 
The author, who is also an artist and a 
naturalist, really knows his subject. Price, 
$2.00. 


Pestiferous Pets 
By Inez Brasier. Illustrated by Robert T. 
Ayres. The stories of the hen, the pup, and 
the goat will keep the children enthralled 


for hours while teaching important lessons. 
Price, $2.00. 
Published by the 


SOUTHERN PUBLISHING ASSOCIATION 
NASHVILLE 2, TENNESSEE 


ORDER FROM 
YOUR 













Children love stories about 
animals—both wild and 
tame ones. In these three 
books they will find hours 
of enjoyment and 
relaxation. Written at 

the child’s level, you will 
find your youngsters 
reading them over 

and over. 





BOOK AND BIBLE 


Please send me the following books: 


HOUSE O ZIP THE COON 


Please add sales tax where 


O GRAY GHOSTS 
0 PESTIFEROUS PETS 








necessary, and postage: Name 

10 cents for the first 

book and 5 cents for each Street 
additional one. Prices 10 4 

per cent higher in Canada. City -.........--- 
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Camp Meeting Grasshoppers 
From page 14 


got through. He had fought those grass- 
hoppers tooth and nail, but they had done 
tremendous damage in spite of him. 

Then he came over to help Dad bring 
in our grain. His particular job was to haul 
the grain away from the threshing machine. 
We noticed that he kept climbing to the 

@: of the machine to look at the indicator 
that told how many bushels of grain had 
been harvested. 

Presently, after he had examined the in- 
dicator for a time, he climbed down and 
walked up to Father. “I can’t understand 
it,” he said. “You are getting twice as many 
bushels of grain per acre as I got off my fields. 
What did you do to get such a good crop?” 

I don’t know whether Dad wanted to say, 
“I told you so.” I know what I would have 
said! But Dad was always tactful and polite, 
and he answered our neighbor as if he had 
never discussed the problem with him before. 

“It’s this way, friend,” he said. “I pay 
tithe on all my increase, and I believed God 
would keep the promise He made to tithe- 
payers, over in Malachi, chapter three. God 
said, ‘I will rebuke the devourer for your 
sakes.’ I guess this good crop just goes to 
show that He kept His promise.” 

Our neighbor had nothing to say to that. 
I guess he was convinced. I know I was. 


No Time to Ask “Why?” 
From page 5 


“I can try, Daddy,” Jack answered, trying 
to sound brave. 

“Fine!” Mr. Lawrence exclaimed. “Here's 
the belt.” 

Jack saw the buckle end of the belt dan- 
gling in the air beside him. He reached 
around slowly with both hands, grasped it 
tightly and took a quick breath as he called, 
“All right, I have it!” Then he felt himself 
being pulled up as the root tore loose from 
his jacket. 

Other people had gathered on the trail at 
the top of the bluff to witness the rescue, 
or help if they could. A man from the 
group now knelt down beside Mr. Law- 
rence and reached his hand out to help Jack 
the rest of the way up, and he was safe 
again. 


“Thanks!” Jack stammered, looking grate- 
fully at his father and the stranger who 
had helped. That was all he could think to 
say, for he was still badly shaken from the 
harrowing experience. He moved far away 
from the edge of the bluff. 

By now, Daddy had stood up and brushed 
off his clothes. He came to his son’s side 
and smoothed down a torn place on the 
back of his jacket, where the root had caught. 
He put his arm about his shoulder and ex- 
claimed, “Let’s go and see what Mother 
has for lunch.” The two of them started 
down the trail together. 

His hands buried deep in his pockets, Jack 
trudged along in silence, until they were 
near the picnic grounds. Then he suddenly 
looked up into his father’s eyes and said 
earnestly, “I see what you mean now, Daddy. 
You told me not to get too close to the edge 
of the bluff. And there wasn’t time for me 
to ask “Why?’” 


Victory Behind the Hedge 
From page 3 


the hardships if these two promising boys 
could get the victory over tobacco. Many a 
time she prayed for guidance as she worked 
with them. 

“All right, boys. I'll make you a proposi- 
tion,” she went on. “I won't smoke this 
cigarette if both of you will empty your 
pockets of all the tobacco and trimmings, 
and put them here in the stove.” 

Slowly they came forward and emptied 
their pockets into the fire. “We won't bring 
any more tobacco on the school grounds,” 
Delbert promised. “We're sorry we broke 
the rules again.” 

“But I can always get more cigarettes off 
the school grounds if I want to. I can quit 
any time I choose,” Victor declared, defiance 
gleaming in his blue eyes. 

“Then quit now,” Miss Myrtle advised, 
emphatically tossing her red hair. “The day 
will come, Victor, when you may really want 
to quit, and you'll find you can’t.” 

All went well until the morning of the 
last day of school. Miss Myrtle and her daugh- 
ter, Lorraine, arrived early that day, their 
arms loaded with small parcels. Miss Myrtle 
opened the schoolhouse door, and smelled 
the unmistakable odor of tobacco smoke ly- 
ing heavy in the air. Delbert and Victor's 
old caps lay on the back table. Why had 
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A junior girl made him grow them! 


LINCOLN'S WHISKERS 


V By PHYLLIS SOMERVILLE 


O YOU know when Abraham Lincoln 
started to wear a beard? Maybe you 

thought he always had one. Not so. He 
started the beard in order to get a few extra 
votes. It’s true! And it was a girl eleven 
years old who persuaded him to grow it. 
Her name was Grace Bedell. 

She wrote Abraham Lincoln a letter way 
back in 1860. If you visit the University of 
Iowa library someday, you may be able to 
read that letter for yourself. In it she wrote, 
“I have got four brothers and part of them 
will vote for you anyway and if you let your 
whiskers grow I will try and get the rest of 
them to vote for you. You would look a 
great deal better, for your face is so thin.” 

Lincoln answered October 19, 1860: “Do 
you think people would call it a piece of silly 
affectation if I were to begin it now?” How- 
ever, in hardly a month he had grown a 
stubble of a beard. The newspapers made 
a joke of it on November 26: “Old Abe is 
puttin’ on hairs!” 

The United States had never before had 
a bearded president, and this started a new 








fashion for presidents. Later, many of them 
followed his example. 

Some people think that by drinking they 
are putting on airs and that this is the way 
to be popular and up to date. One thing 
about Mr. Lincoln we all admire is that 
though he changed his views on beards, he 
never changed his position about drinking. 
Lincoln believed in doing away with all alco- 
holic drinks, and urged the country to make 
drinking unlawful. 

Back in 1842, at a Washington's Birth- 
day speech delivered before the Washing- 
tonian Temperance Society in Springfield, 
Illinois, he stated that alcohol was a great 
tyrant. “And when the victory shall be com- 
plete,” he said, “when there shall be nei- 
ther slave nor drunkard on the earth—how 
proud the title of that land which may truly 
claim to be the birthplace of both those 
resolutions that shall have ended in that vic- 
tory. How nobly distinguished that people 
who shall have planted and nurtured to 
maturity both the political and moral free- 
dom of their species.” 








they done this? she wondered. Why had 
they put this blot on the last day of a fine 
school year? With a heavy heart she placed 
the packages behind the organ, and Lorraine 
huddled close by, hidden in the corner. A 
plan was forming in her mind. 

As the children took their seats the teacher 
solemnly asked Howard to fetch her four 
switches, each about ten feet long. The chil- 
dren, who knew what punishment whips 
were like, moved nervously in their seats. 
Delbert and Victor exchanged questioning 
glances. 
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“When a law is broken, someone must 
be punished,” Miss Myrtle was saying seri- 
ously. “Delbert, come here. Take this switch 
and give me what you deserve.” | 
“Oh, I just can’t, Miss Myrtle,” Delber 
said brokenly. 
“Then, Victor, perhaps you can,” the | 
teacher said, handing a switch to Victor. 
Both boys stood shamefacedly, shaking their 
heads. They did love and admire this teacher. 
They could never strike her. Silently they 
suffered the pangs of conscience. 
“Delbert and Victor, you know how dis- 




















appointed I am,” Miss Myrtle said slowly. 
“There is One above who is even more 
unhappy. Only He can give you lasting vic- 
tory. Someday, I trust, you'll turn to Him 
fully, and victory will be given you. And now, 
take your switches, tie this string and these 
hooks to the ends, and go fishing behind 
the organ.” 

A sigh of relief went up from the school- 
room. The surprise was on, and the day 
would be fun after all. 

Six years rolled by. Victor had married and 

as the idol of his four-year-old stepson, 
George. His wife, a Christian girl, urged 
him to join her church. But the smoking 
habit was strong upon him. He tried re- 
peatedly to quit, for he didn’t want little 
George to start smoking because of his ex- 
ample, as did so many other small boys 

of the Southland. Yet it did no good. He 





ness came over him as he sat there. The pic- 
ture of a boy standing before his red-haired 
teacher came to his mind, and he could hear 
her words clearly, “There is One above who 
can give you lasting victory. Someday I trust 
you'll turn to Him fully, and victory will 
be given you.” 

Grinding out the cigarette with his toe, 
he fell on his knees, pleading with the agony 
of earnestness and helplessness for victory 
over the habit that chained him. How long 
he prayed there he didn’t know, but at last 
peace and assurance came to his heart. A 
familiar text of Miss Myrtle’s calmed his 
mind: “I will never leave thee, nor forsake 
thee.” “I can always turn to Him like this. 
I can always have victory in Him,” he whis- 
pered as he rose from his knees. 

Head high, he walked with new con- 
fidence toward his little home. Jean would 
be so happy. Together they would watch the 
last of his tobacco go up in flames in the 
kitchen stove. 

At last there was victory for Victor. To- 
day he is a local church elder in western 
Oregon, and is especially interested in help- 
ing people overcome the tobacco habit. 








j might succeed in overcoming the temptation 

y for a few days, but always he would go back 

y to it. 

t During one of these periods of trying to 

e quit, he found himself sneaking a smoke 

. behind the hedgerow, so George and Jean 

- wouldn't know. Utter loathing of his weak- 
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se ARTIFICIAL DIAMONDS. Scientists have 

ic- known for a long time that diamonds are 

le made of the same stuff as the graphite, or 

to “lead,” in your pencil. The problem has been 

“ to know how to make the graphite turn into 
diamond. Now General Electric has solved this 
problem. The process involves heating a small 

— cupful of a mixture of graphite and other in- 
gredients to 5,000 degrees, and then applying 

“9 1,000 tons of pressure. The diamonds so formed 


are only the size of sand, but they are big 
ch enough to use in factories for grinding pur- 


ses. 
er 





FILL ’ER UP. One of the dangers of long- 
range flying over the ocean is the possibility 
of running out of gas with no service station 
in sight. Now the U.S. Navy announces that it 
is equipping certain submarines with gasoline 
tanks so that seaplanes, capable of landing on 
the water, can “fill ’er up” at sea. 


OAKS WANTED. Last year the steeple of 
Boston’s North Church, in which the lanterns 
were hung to warn Paul Revere, was destroyed 
in a hurricane. By now almost sufficient funds 
to restore the steeple have been raised. More 
than money is needed, however. Plans call 
specifically for several “white oak trees 36-40 
feet tall.” 


COVER PICTURE by Samuel Myslis. Story 
illustrations not otherwise credited are by John 
Gourley. 
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X/Il—Precious Promises for These Last Days 


Prepared by the Sabbath School Department of the General Conference 


(JUNE 25) 


SABBATH AFTERNOON 


Lesson Text: Psalms 91. 


Memory Verse: “God is our refuge and 
strength, a very present help in trouble” (Psalms 
46:1). 


Guiding Thought 


“The Bible shows us God in His high and holy 
place, not in a state of inactivity, not in silence 
and solitude, but surrounded by ten thousand times 
ten thousand and thousands of thousands of holy 
beings, all waiting to do His will. Through these 
messengers He is in active communication with 
every part of His dominion. By His Spirit He is 
everywhere present. Through the agency of His 
Spirit and His angels, He ministers to the children 
of men. 

“Above the distractions of the earth He sits 
enthroned; all things are open to His divine sur- 
vey; and from His great and calm eternity He 
orders that which His providence sees best.’”’— 
The Ministry of Healing, p. 417. 


SUNDAY 


God’s Presence Preserves Us 


1. At a time when the earth is in a state of 
upheaval, in what fact can we take comfort? (Ps. 
46:1-3.) 

NotTe.—At the end of his long and adventur- 
ous life, Moses gave this testimony to God's keep- 
ing power: “The eternal God is thy refuge, and 
underneath are the everlasting arms: and he shall 
thrust out the enemy from before thee; and shall 
say, Destroy them. Israel then shall dwell in safety 
alone.” In the time of trouble at the Second Ad- 
vent God will still be the same God with the 
everlasting arms, to bring strength at a time when 
the enemy seems to be overwhelming. 

2. When He was still with His disciples, Christ 
prophesied that at the time of the end there 
would be wars and rumors of wars. What power 
will make these devastating wars cease forever? 
(Verse 9.) 


For further reading: The Great Controversy, 
p. 626, paragraphs 1-3. , 
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MONDAY 
Christ Is Our Companion 


3. When Christ was about to leave this earth, 
He promised to be with all who should follow 
Him. Until what time did He say He would be 
with us? (Matt. 28:20.) 


4. What picture did John the revelator see 
that shows to us that Christ is always in His 
church? (Rev. 1:13, 20.) 


NOTE.—"In verse 20 [of Revelation 1] Jesus 
is represented as holding the ministers of His 
church, symbolized by ‘the seven stars, in His 
right hand. It is a beautiful picture of His personal 
regard for His own. Then we see Him walking 
among the ‘candlesticks’ or the churches. No mat- 
ter what persecution the church has had to endure, 
the Lord has been with His suffering saints, up- 
holding them, sharing their trials, and feeling ev- 
ery wound inflicted by their enemies.’-—A. A. 
ANDERSON, Unfolding the Revelation, pp. 11, 12. 


For further reading: The Great Controversy, 

p. 632, paragraphs 2, 3; p. 633, paragraph 1. 
TUESDAY 
The Holy Spirit Comforts 

5. When Christ told His disciples of His forth- 
coming death, what promise did He make that 
was to bring great comfort to them? (John 14: 
26.) 

6. Just before He ascended to heaven Jesus 
repeated the promise. When did, it begin its 
fulfillment? (Acts 2:1-4.) 

7. Does Christ’s promise of His Spirit’s help 
apply to these days also? (Verses 16, 17.) 

NoTE.—'‘Day after day is passing into eterni 
bringing us nearer to the close of probation. 
never before we must pray for the Holy Spirit to 
be more abundantly bestowed upon us, and we 
must look for its sanctifying influence to come 
upon the workers, that those for whom they labor 
may know that they have been with Jesus and 
have learned of Him.”—Gospel Workers, pp. 288, 
289. 


For further reading: The Desire of Ages, p. 352, 
paragraph 2, 











WEDNESDAY 
The Law Protects Us 


8. Even though there may seem to be trouble 
in store for those who keep God’s law, what 
will be the result of refusing to regard it? (Ps. 
89:30-32.) 


NOTE.—“It is God that shields His creatures, 
and hedges them in from the power of the de- 
stroyer. But the Christian world have shown con- 
tempt for the law of Jehovah; and the Lord will 
do just what He has declared that He would do, 
—He will withdraw His blessings from the earth, 


re rebelling against His law, and teaching and 
forcing others to do the same.”—The Great Con- 
troversy, p. 589. 


9. Although some say that keeping the com- 
mandments restricts one, what does it actually 
do? (Ps. 119:44, 45.) 

10. How only can we obtain peace in times of 
trouble? (Ps. 119:165.) 

For further reading: The Great Controversy, 
p. 625, paragraph 3; p. 626, paragraph 1. 


THURSDAY 


@: remove His protecting care from those who 


Angels Guard Us 


11. What illustration from nature does God 
use to show us how He cares for us? (Ps. 91:4.) 

12. When the judgments of God fall upon the 
wicked, why will the righteous not need to fear? 
(Verses 5-10.) 


13. Who have been appointed to keep the 
righteous safe in times of trouble? (Verses 11, 
12.) 


NOTE.—‘Could men see with heavenly vision, 
they would behold companies of angels that excel 
in strength stationed about those who have kept 
the word of Christ’s patience. With sympathizing 
tenderness, angels have witnessed their distress, 
and have heard their prayers. They are waiting the 
word of their Commander to snatch them from 
their peril.’"—The Great Controversy, p. 630. 

For further reading: The Great Controversy, 
p. 631, paragraphs 1-3. 


FRIDAY 


NAME the five divine powers that protect us in 
days of peril. 


WHAT ONE WORD HAS BEEN LEFT OUT OF 
THESE FOUR VERSES FROM ‘THIS WEEK’S 
LESSON? 

“God is our 
46 


46 


and strength” (Ps. 


2). 
“The God of Jacob is our _......_.” (Ps. 


“I will say of the Lord, he is my 
and my fortress” (Ps. 91:2). 

“Because thou hast made the Lord, which is my 

: _., even the most High, thy habitation; 
there shall no evil befall thee” (Ps. 91:9). 








One lonely Sabbath John heard a voice behind him, and when he turned around, there was Jesus! 
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Gulo, the Wolverine, No. 3- 


By Harry Baerg 


COPYRIGHT, 1955, BY REVIEW AND HERALD. ALL RIGHTS RESERVED 
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1. When Gulo had dragged the carcass of the Dall 
sheep to a hidden nook he feasted. Like most other 
meat eaters this glutton ate till he could not hold 
another mouthful. 2. Then he waddled off to sleep 
under the thick cover of a spruce tree. Wolverines 








are called gluttons, but it is doubtful whether they 
gorge any more than wolves, dogs, or weasels do. 
3. After many hours of heavy slumber Gulo rose from 
his bed and returned to his well-hidden sheep. He 
slept and ate alternately until the carcass was gone. 
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4. In later years, as the wolverine developed in crafti- 
ness and strength, he learned how to kill grown 
sheep. There are records of wolverines killing even 
full-grown bull moose by springing on their backs 
from trees and chewing through the spine. 5. Gulo 
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also learned to drive sheep into deep snow and kill 
them when they were helpless. 6. One night in the 
wide circuit of his wanderings, he came to a trap- 
per’s cabin. He smelled food inside. Knocking off the 
stovepipe and tearing out the tin guard, he entered. 














7. What a time he had! With the recklessness of a 
pirate he broke open boxes of provisions and gorged 
on the trapper’s supplies, tore open bags of flour, 
and bashed and punctured pails and canned goods. 
8. When he had shredded the trapper’s furs and 
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covered everything he could not eat with a vile smell- 
ing scent to keep other animals off, he left. 9. When 
the trapper approached his cabin a day later he was 
surprised to find the chimney pipe lying in the snow, 
but he thought probably the wind had blown it off. 





